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Chapter 1 
Joseph Nechvatal and the Ecstasy of Communication 
pp. 5-37 


Though Joseph Nechvatal emerged from the 1980s East Village art scene, his work was not typical of the 
graffiti-based and brashly expressionist styles commonly associated with that neighborhood. Rather, he 
created a unique version of postmodernism, based on a besieging welter of mass media information, in 
which the computer eventually played a crucial role. Born in Chicago in 1951, he studied art at Southern 
Illinois University (BFA) and Cornell University on a MFA in 1974.' Among the electives that he took at 
SIU was a course in FORTRAN. He came to New York City in 1975 and undertook further graduate 
studies in aesthetics at Columbia University while working as an archivist at the Dia Art Foundation. He 
was affiliated in the late 1970s and early 1980s with the artists’ cooperative Colab, participating in their 
group exhibitions and aiding in founding the ABC No Rio gallery. His paintings from that time, which 
do not survive except in poor photographs, were mostly white. Under the influence of his philosophical 
study and the Colab environment, he began to move his work toward greater complexity and political 
commitment. 


Drawing provided the basic foundation for most of Nechvatal’s art. Between 1979 and 1989, he created 
a steady stream of dense graphite drawings on eleven-by-fourteen inch (28x35.5 centimeter) sheets of 
paper. These works show a generally aroused and listless emotional state, allied in some ways with the 
neo-expressionism then attracting attention, mixed with surrealist influences. A great deal of the 
imagery in the drawings was derived from the mass media. Over the course of that decade, the 
drawings evolved toward greater complexity and contrast. 


We clearly see the dense layers of Nechvatal’s drawings in Barbarian Demonology (fig. 1). From this 
gnarled mass of lines and shading, several heads emerge sufficiently for at least partial recognition. In 
the left center is a scowling, skull-like helmeted head with mouth agape, resembling a demon from a 
science fiction comic book. Two small, bat-like wings emerge from the base of its neck; the one on the 
left is more visible. Below, two well-groomed persons appear to share a task as they look down. Nearer 
the lower edge at the center is a man in a military uniform, viewed from just below. In the lower left 
corner, a solemn face stares back toward the viewer, much larger. Above and to the left of the sci-fi 
head is the bust of a person holding a hand over both eyes; the artist reported that this represents 
Abraham about to sacrifice his son Isaac. From the upper right emerges a puffy head with thick lips 
and a high crown that the artist described as a crying baby but which also resembles one of the colossal 
stone heads from the Olmec culture.” In the lower right corner, a stepped motif derived from Southwest 
Native American culture jostles similarly shaped neighbors; this pattern is partially echoed in the upper 
left corner. Other figures, less visible, swim in a sea of drawn lines and shaded zones. Inventorying the 
visual motifs in this drawing does not take us far toward rational decipherment of a cohesive message, 
but this is part of the artist’s intent. 
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Fig. 1: Joseph Nechvatal. Barbarian Demonology. 1984. Graphite on paper. 11x14 in. (28x35.5 cm 
Whereabouts unknown. 


The paper that Nechvatal used for this drawing and most others is ice-smooth, 

lacking in tooth. The surface of the drawings is also generally shiny from repeated rubbings 
with graphite blocks. The artist thereby suppressed texture and all of the expressive 
presence that it could bring. He created most of these works by laying the paper on 

a plastic tabletop with a light below and hunching over the backlit sheets.* This working 
position set their scale at the level of a book or illustration and caused him to draw 

the motifs in the works at a near-miniature scale, more like that of a printmaker than a 
painter. This mode of operation contributes to the overall sense that the drawings have 

a unique relationship to real space. If in classical representational art the picture plane 

is a window into the third dimension, and in abstract expressionism the surface is an 

arena for action, and for Robert Rauschenberg a dumping ground, in Nechvatal’s drawings 
the surface is the glass wall of a scaled-down, murky aquarium. The artist has created 

the aquarium by filling it with brackish water and populating it with specimens 

from disparate realms—past, present, and imaginary—before sealing the surface with 
another pane of glass. The swirling lines and uneven lighting give a feeling of churning 
motion to the contents, which causes faces and figures to push upward toward the surface; 
they may recede soon, to be replaced by some of the more dimly lit motifs that are 

less visible. By completing the work, the artist froze the contents in their present configurations. 
This complexity complicates our reading of the work, forcing viewers to penetrate 
discursively the hastily drawn lines and reflect on the constellation of figures. The 

formal aspect of these irrational overlays, and their concomitant slowed viewer apprehension, 
recall Francis Picabia’s Transparencies. These works, which the French artist 

created between about 1928 and 1932, have gathered various interpretations. Picabia’s 
most exhaustive biographer noted that the artist wrote at the time of a surrealist-oriented 
urge to bring forth “resemblance of my interior desires” into a pictorial field 

“where all my instincts may have a free course.” Ultimately, the biographer deduced, 

the Transparencies “derived from preoccupations with simultaneity during the 

epoch of Cubism and Orphism.”* One scholar saw a search for a metaphysical fourth 
dimension.® A more recent scholar found in the works a layered critique of cinema as 


commonly displayed, with viewers seated between projector and screen and images reflected 
back toward them.® All commentators agree that Picabia populated the works 

with recognizable or remembered imagery, and that slowing down the viewer’s perception 
of the work was part of his intent. 


Nechvatal’s drawings seem to share both these characteristics. The bulk of the motifs 
that float in the drawings have recognizable sources, and consultation with the artist 
has helped to clarify most of the rest of them. The pictorial space in the drawings is 
more chaotic than in Picabia’s paintings, however; the former show greater dislocations 
of scale and distance, and they draw on a wider variety of source material. Specifically, 
Nechvatal drew less often on the history of art, favoring popular culture and 

the world of the military. His drawings also show more spontaneous execution, especially 
in the overlay of free lines. Moreover, though both artists could be credited with 
expressions of mood, Nechvatal’s guarded pessimism contrasts with the “wistfulness 
and melancholy” that Picabia’s biographer found.’ Nechvatal was aware of Picabia’s 
Transparencies, but he grew more aware of them after the Mary Boone Gallery staged 

an exhibition that included several of them in the fall of 1983, several months before he 
created this work.*® 


A comparison of Nechvatal’s drawings to the work of some of his neo-expressionist 
contemporaries, such as Julian Schnabel or David Salle, is fruitful but incomplete. All 
three artists populated complex surfaces with imagery bubbled up from media-fueled 
memory. Nechvatal is, perhaps fortunately, less driven by overcooked existential angst 
than Schnabel, who actually told an interviewer: “There’s a moment when you understand 
what complete non-existence is about and it’s horrifying. No matter how rich you 

get, it’s never going to change this terminal case of existence that we have.”’ Nechvatal 
is also less decadent than Salle, whose layered works at that time conjured a “deliciously 
unwholesome nightclub atmosphere,” in the words of a noted critic.'° The comparison 
is incomplete because the drawings became the basis for other creative pathways 

as he took them into other media. The drawings are neo-expressionist in their origins, 
but they lead to works that are postmodern in their ultimate form, as we shall see. 
Nechvatal is also a more directly political artist than most of the neo-expressionists, 

as he transformed some drawings into political posters. During the early 1980s, Nechvatal 
became concerned about the issue of nuclear proliferation and the threat of 

atomic warfare, and this led him to create an anti-nuclear poster (fig. 2). He created 

the inscribed slogan using dry transfer letters overlaid atop a drawing. The latter is 
typical for its welter of visual quotations deployed across a field of slashing diagonal 
lines. The central figure is a standing Frankenstein monster, recognizable from the 
squared, flat-topped head and large hands. He appears to beg for forbearance. Probably 
noteworthy in this context is the fact that the monster is the product of science gone 
wrong, a symbol of human folly, just as Nechvatal regarded nuclear weapons themselves. 
On this figure’s chest is a groaning face, mouth agape, seen in profile, facing upward. 
On the left is the dog Goofy from a Walt Disney cartoon, smiling comically below 
bulging eyeballs. This figure probably represents a politician, perhaps Ronald Reagan, 
blithely stumbling along in support of new weapons systems as catastrophe looms. Less 
recognizable, near the right lower edge opposite the word “will,” is a sad, masklike face 
under a headdress. This figure recalls a Maya aristocrat, whose expression betrays a 
sense of the gravity of the threat; perhaps it shows saddened wisdom gleaned from 

the experience of warfare. In the lower portion of the poster is a gryphon, probably 
representing martial virtues, holding in its talon a device that emits sparks and flashes. 
This figure is a direct appropriation of a small motif in a large engraving of a triumphal 
arch by Albrecht Durer. 


During the early 1980s, shortly after the election of Reagan to the US presidency, 

concerns about nuclear weapons were widely shared. Within months of his inauguration, 
Reagan restarted production of the B-1 Lancer nuclear-armed bomber after the 

preceding Carter administration had canceled it. In March of 1983, the president announced 
the Strategic Defense Initiative, a system intended to shoot down incoming 

missiles, thereby scrapping the previous doctrine of mutually assured destruction 

which had formed the basis of nuclear deterrence since the dawn of the Cold War. 

Reagan also installed Pershing nuclear missiles in West Germany for the first time 


later that year. On August 11, 1984, he joked into an open test microphone before his 
weekly radio broadcast, “My fellow Americans, I’m pleased to tell you today that I’ve 
signed legislation that will outlaw Russia forever. We begin bombing in five minutes.”!! 
This accidental recording leaked out a few days later, setting off both denunciations 
and military alerts in Moscow, as European allies complained that the comment set 
back their diplomatic efforts. 


Fig. 2: Joseph Nechvatal. Untitled Poster. 1985. Printed size 8x11 in. (21.6x28 cm). 
Unsound, Vol. 3, No. 1 (1985), 13. 


An informal anti-nuclear movement grew up in parallel in the art world. Nechvatal, 

by 1979, was already making anti-nuclear posters that included passages from his 

drawings, for pasting around the East Village.'? On June 12, 1982, a huge crowd estimated 
at up to one million persons marched in New York City in opposition to nuclear 

weapons and their proliferation.'? Nechvatal marched in this protest, which coincided with a 


United Nations special session on nuclear disarmament. He also participated, 

along with approximately 40 other artists, in the Atomic Salon group exhibition at Ronald 
Feldman Fine Arts at the same time. The Village Voice published a special issue on 
the threat of nuclear war, which lay on newsstands during the week of the protest. 
Years later, he recalled: “T felt at the time that it was an apocalyptic moment.”'* 
Nechvatal’s anti-nuclear concerns also underlay some experiments in multimedia 

that he undertook throughout the decade. An installation he created for the alternative 
space The Kitchen in early 1982, titled When Things Get Rough on Easy Street, 

was described by the artist as “a plea for disarmament.” An accompanying statement 
said: “I’m worried about nuclear war, accidental, limited, or all-out.”!® The exhibition 
invitation card included a portion of the drawing (the Frankenstein monster) that he 
also used in the anti-nuclear poster. The exhibition in a darkened gallery included 
drawings, a video projection of another drawing, and four television monitors showing 
static images of drawings, along with a pair of masks.’® 


In the artist’s pursuit of sensory immersion or overload, projecting the drawings 

into environments more complex than a flat wall seemed the next logical step. In 

March 1984, he had a solo gallery exhibition that included photos of his drawings projected 
onto nude bodies in his darkened studio.” The next year, he bought at a local 

santeria botanical shop a statue of Babali-Ayé, about forty-two inches (107 centimeters) 
in height, which figured in several works over the next few years. The statue depicted 
the traditional orisha associated with diseases and suffering, who goes about on 

crutches and is associated with Lazarus in syncretic modes of santeria.'* Nechvatal 
covered this statue completely in papier maché derived from photocopies of his drawings 
and stood it near a wall alongside other figures of animals, which may include the 

dogs that often accompany the orisha. Behind, he hung a large-format silkscreen of a 
1984 drawing. Over this scene he projected another drawing before photographing the 
whole and giving it the title Sublimated Maleficarum Technology (fig. 3). Here we see 

the three-dimensional objects, including the papered statue and the animal shapes. 

The print on the background wall was titled The Scab of Time; its central image is 

the head of the Indian spiritual teacher Meher Baba, to the left of the statue’s upper 
arm.'® The drawing that is projected over the scene is dominated by a face of some 
importance in the history of technology in movies: It is a head based on the Master 
Control Program (MCP), a synthesized character pictured as a head that serves as 

the evil adversary in the 1982 movie Tron. This head was one of the first examples 

of computer graphics to appear in cinema. In order to create a three-dimensional 

head on a computer, the designer used wireframe animation, the leading edge of technology 
in those days. Because computers lacked the capacity to animate fully rounded 

surfaces, wireframing—or drawing a line for each edge—made a believable simulation 
possible. 
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Fig. 3: Joseph Nechvatal. Sublimated Maleficarum Technology. 1985. Photograph, dimensions variable. 


Nechvatal reported seeing Tron twice on a large screen at a theater in Times 

Square.*? The MCP plays a role in the movie similar to its function in the present 
work. The scale of the drawn face is similar to that of the movie, in which the MCP 
controls massive electronic resources and dictates nefarious deeds as it subjects the 
inner software world to its will. The face fills the frame in the movie, as the MCP 

gives orders in a deep, stentorian voice. This character represents evil science, because 
the MCP began life as a chess-playing program before teaching itself increasingly higher- 
level skills. As in the cases of nuclear weapons and Frankenstein’s monster, technology 
takes on a threatening life of its own. In this work, as in Tron, the wireframe face 
dominates the composition. The orisha statue, gazing downward and supported on 
crutches, looks weak in comparison despite its original status as a divine being. 
Humanity, as represented by the orisha, is handicapped and beleaguered, trapped in a 
role dictated by technology. 


Adding sound and actors on a live stage was the final step before Nechvatal began 

using a computer. He collaborated with composer Rhys Chatham on a multimedia theater 
piece titled XS: The Opera. With help from arts patron Elaine Dannheiser, they premiered 

parts of it at several East Village clubs including 8BC, the Pyramid Club, and 

Danceteria in late 1984. After an installation version was exhibited at East Carolina University 
in early 1985, the artists received a grant from the Massachusetts Council for the 

Arts to stage the full seventy-minute version at the Boston Shakespeare Theater in April 

1986. The composer described the music style of XS'as no wave, which meant that electric 
guitars and noise blended with shouted and whispered vocals. Several short segments 

of military brass music in dotted rhythm and brisk 4/4 time were pre-recorded 

for use in a few key scenes.”! Performers on the stage included three singers and seven 

dancers. The plot of X'S treats the theme of power and its corruption. After a girl has a 

vision to right the wrongs of the world, she joins with a political leader to realize the 

vision. This leads to warfare, conquest, defeat, and massive self-doubt and remorse. According 
to a synopsis: “In the end, both are destroyed by their desire for power. But 
both have also confirmed something as profound as their belief in the other. 
This multimedia work may show influence from Robert Longo’s Sound Distance of 

a Good Man, premiered in 1978 at Franklin Furnace; it, too, used a projection and three 
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slowly moving performers, backed with music by Chatham. But Nechvatal’s X$ is more 
chaotic and immersive. Performers on the stage moved before projected drawings, as 

they did in Sublimated Maleficarum Technology. Nechvatal used two projectors that covered 
the dancers and the walls with images of the drawings, and similarly immersed 

the audience in music, visuals, and movement by the ten performers. Judging from reviews 
of the performance, the work’s message was somewhat unclear. One critic saw 

the work as “No plot, no action, but trippy indeed.” Another confessed bafflement: 
“Whatever it is, it isn’t enjoyable and it isn’t interesting.”?* Nechvatal described the intended 
impact of the work as causing a break from the usual pathways of thought, 

which the reviewers perhaps missed: “Here the mind is wrestled away from Aristotelian 
logic by the use of elaborate polystructures, so that we can glimpse the image of 

mass annihilation wrought by militarized technology which now provides the major 
context for our art and our lives.”** 


Despite any apparent success or failure of the work, it represents a culmination of 

multimedia expression by Nechvatal. He did not attempt a sequel, but the work gives a 

clear view of his aesthetic of excess. He envisioned such excess (and XS) transcending 

the logic of the current culture, which he saw as both under an immediate nuclear threat and highly 
mediated. “We lead a double life,” he wrote in a 1983 essay. “We all know that in a moment beyond 
our control, through miscalculation or a gung-ho ideological excess, a nuclear war might start. Most, if 
not all, of humankind would be exterminated. We all know this shit already, yet we go about our daily 
business as if it were not the case.”?° The need to carry on with everyday life in the face of such 
untenable threat creates massive tension in the person. “Psychic numbing, denial, and 

distancing are the political and psychological defense mechanisms at work today. 

They are bought into action by our totally hopeless situation as military hostages in 

a nuclear age.” The omnipresence of mass media makes the situation worse: “A picture 

was once a rare thing, rare enough to call for attention and concentration. Now it is 

the concentration that is rare, and the picture has become ubiquitous.” The onslaught 

of images seems to complicate our possible responses to the situation, causing us to 

rely on habitual modes of thought: “Since our perceptions and judgments derive from quick successive 
fixation in which the eye darts from detail to detail, what we see largely depends upon the assumptions 
we make about what is before us. Past experience and anticipation play a large part in augmenting our 
sensory input so that perception becomes modified by memory and wish-fulfilling fantasies. As a result, 
zealously maintained unconscious biases can limit our problem-solving agility.” 


This essay, which he wrote just before undertaking the opera, expresses a personal version 
of postmodernism which underlies his art. He hoped, by creating imagery and 

events that purposely overload the receptive faculties, to instill a psychic state that resembles 
the hidden anxiety. By forcing viewers out of their comfort zones, new ideas 

might surface. He concluded: “There is a glimmer of hope, and it is in the anxiety and 
horror that still manages to seep through. In this anxiety we can find the seeds of a 

more formulated awareness. In this anxiety we can find the tension and motivation 

to overcome numbing and denial.” ‘The works that he created, by resisting an easy 

reading, force viewers to grapple in new ways with what is before them. This explains 

both the welter of imagery in his drawings and some of the overwhelming inscrutability 


of XS: The Opera. 


If Nechvatal’s effort to rearrange the process of thought in hope of affecting change 

has a surrealist cast to it, that it because he also held to a rather neo-Romantic view of 
creativity. The creative process, he wrote, “can be stimulated by strong emotion and 
prolonged concentration; creativity is also commonly accompanied by neurotic symptoms 
and personality, because of a different way of looking at things and resultant interpersonal 
and cultural conflicts.”?° This view of creativity as a trait of the unbalanced 

individual seems to harken back to Vincent Van Gogh, Paul Gauguin, or Edvard Munch. 
Elsewhere he seems to recall André Breton: “the profound basis of creativity is a free 

flow of ideas from the subconscious to the conscious mind . . . What is happening 

when a person uses his intuition is that he has access to information—for ideas are 
nothing but information—by some method or some sense other than the ones that 

are normally used.” Such processes lead artists to create objects that may seem irrational 
or incomprehensible at first. And when the artist places such a puzzling or difficult 

or intense work before a viewer, the viewer analyzes it using habitual modes of 


thought. When those meet with frustration, wrote Nechvatal, “messages continue to the 
brain to continue its searching—to search further, to search new regions of the brain. 

If the problem remains unsolved there is anxiety built up, and the total mind is mobilized.” 
The artist thereby unlocks the creativity of the viewer, because “Creative ideas 

spring from these unconscious levels.” 


This mode of approach sounds rather traditional, as the artist worked hunched 

over a table, drawing spontaneously in an introspective and freely associative manner. 

But Nechvatal developed his works in a postmodern way; he photographed, enlarged, 
photocopied, printed, projected, staged, and disseminated them through channels associated 

with mass media culture. He allowed his works to join the art image stream in 

a way that kept him from falling into neo-expressionism, with its emphasis on the 

spontaneous and unique gesture executed by the artist’s sincere self. Nechvatal’s 

ways of disseminating his work signal a refusal to focus on the ego, in other words. 

He purposefully mediated his art in then-common ways, leaving the work’s ultimate 

origin in imagination visible. This places Nechvatal more or less in the middle of 

one of the important critical debates of that decade: postmodern appropriation vs. 
neo-expressionism. Critics who supported postmodern appropriation tended to favor 

artists who critically enacted reproducibility—such as Cindy Sherman, Jenny Holzer, 

Sherrie Levine, and others—while denouncing neo-expressionists as art world neoconservatives 
who attempt to recuperate a lost heroic age of modernism.?’ On the other hand, some critics, who 
derided postmodernism as a slick and shallow step past conceptual performance art, supported some 
neo-expressionists, especially German painters, for their personal engagement with culture and 
history.** Nechvatal clearly has a foot in both camps. He emerged from the East Village scene, a center 
of street art, brash expressionism, and neo-bohemian poverty. He took his turn 

among the many artists who created “centerfold” spreads for the East Village Eye in 

December 1983, showing drawings. When Arts Magazine reported on the East Village 

in September of 1985, Nechvatal was pictured on the magazine’s cover in a group 

photo of artists allegedly from the first generation, including Rodney Greenblat, 

David Wojnarowicz, Futura 2000, and Mark Kostabi. Nechvatal also lived in the neighborhood, 
on Ludlow Street just below Houston near Avenue A. But he had also belonged 

to Colab, which in those days also included Jenny Holzer and Barbara Kruger. 


He exhibited in the early 1980s most often at Nature Morte on East 10th Street, which took a 
purposeful stance against the look of most East Village art. One of the directors 

of the gallery told an interviewer in 1983: “We never wanted to show cliché East Village 
art—kitschy religious art or punky aggressive paintings. Even though ninety percent of 
our artists are working in the East Village, they’re certainly not making that kind of 
stuff.”?° Nechvatal’s exhibitions at Nature Morte and elsewhere led to a move to Brooke 
Alexander Gallery in SoHo in late 1984. After he had a second solo exhibition there in 
late 1985, one of the technicians at the photo lab that he used told him about a new 
computer-assisted technology for producing large-scale imagery from his drawings: 

the Computer Imaging Services (CIS) corporation in Torrance, California was at the 
time the only shop in the United States for realizing such imagery. In early 1986 he 
adopted this new technique, abandoning other modes of dissemination. This move 
opened up several new possibilities for his art, and it also signaled a shift in concern 
from the nuclear question to a wider one about contemporary media overload. 


At that time there were two related methods, Scanamural and Megaprint, for producing 
large-scale imagery mechanically; both were invented in Japan, and CIS held the 

only license for their use in the United States. Both methods enlarged visual information 
from a photochemical transparency to billboard size. Scanamural yielded higher 
resolution images and was better suited for indoor uses, up to about ten by fifteen feet 
(305x457 centimeters) in size. Megaprint’s scanner generated digital images in a proprietary 
format which it stored on an onboard tape drive for execution at up to approximately 

25 by 54 feet (762x1,646 centimeters). Both machines used digitally guided 

airbrushes loaded with cyan, magenta, yellow, and black inks to spray onto supports 
affixed to a large drum.*° These technologies were new at the time and were most 

often used—as they still are today—for billboards and other large-scale displays; in effect, 
they superseded hand-painting for such uses. Nechvatal employed both methods 

for realizing his work; he first used Scanamural in 1986, while, after 1987, he most often 


used Megaprint.*! According to a technician who operated the machines in those years: 
“The CIS printer utilized water-based inks and was able to print directly onto cotton 
muslin canvas. It was very popular among artists like Nechvatal because the CIS printer’s 
inkjet airbrush nozzles, although using a computer-generated signal, had an airbrushed 
and soft appearance.”” 


Over the next several years, Nechvatal’s imagery evolved considerably under the 
impact of the new technology and his deepening concern with mass media. Among 
the first works that he created were computer-assisted enlargements of photographs 
of his work in other media. One of these was The Informed Man, which is also the 
work of his that is most often reproduced (fig. 4). This work bears a close relationship 
with the earlier photograph Sublimated Maleficarum Technology (see fig. 3). 


Fig. 4: Joseph Nechvatal. The Informed Man. 1986. Computer-applied acrylic on canvas. 82x116 in. 
(208.3x294.6 cm). Private collection. 


Both use the decorated orisha statue before the same large-scale lithograph, but The Informed 
Man affords us a closer look at both of those elements. The orisha statue, slightly repositioned 
for this work, mostly obscures the head of Meher Baba. Surrounding the orisha, 

near the lower left corner we see a laughing clown. In the upper left, a long-haired 

person dressed in a tuxedo, probably Niccolo Paganini, plays the violin. Above the 

upper left corner of the statue’s head, another head seems to shout. Just above and 

to the right of the top of Meher Baba’s head, a formally dressed figure, whom the artist 
described as Ronald Reagan, holds his hand over his heart.** Below and to the right, 

nearer the corner, is a larger head of another politician who resembles Juan Peron. 

Other, smaller figures populate the region below, including a child who seems to 

grasp Peron’s jacket. 


The central orisha figure comes into closer view as well. We see clearly that the 

artist covered the statue with snippets of photocopies of drawings and material 

from his earlier anti-nuclear poster, especially the gryphon and its menacing beak. 

On the figure’s chest is a military bayonet below a truncated inscription from a different 
poster that the artist made in 1985 (Nuclear Weapons Threaten Us All). We also see the 
orisha’s crutches, similarly covered with papier maché. These closer views of 

the artist’s materials are afforded in part by the blown-up scale of the painting. At 
nearly seven by ten feet (213x305 centimeters), the work is of a size that announces 


ambitious intent and fills the viewer’s visual field. The Informed Man stands at the center 

of a raucous chorus of laughing, music-making, shouting, performing, and declaiming 
figures, some of them obviously politicians. They illustrate an indistinguishable cacophony 
of noise, generated by figures that the artist gleaned mostly from the media of 

television and magazines. They do not bring information, but rather an intensified welter 
of data. Rather than responding, the informed man at the center stands humbled, 
weakened, wounded. He is weighed down by information. 


During the 1980s, the term “information” was taking on a different meaning appropriate 
to the new capacities of computers. Information was not merely useful facts; it 
became nearly any sort of data that could be stored, or any communication of any sort. 


Social thinker ‘Theodore Roszak wrote in 1986: 

For the information theorist, it does not matter whether we are transmitting a fact, a judgment, 
a shallow cliché, a deep teaching, a sublime truth, or a nasty obscenity. All are information. The 
word comes to have a vast generality, but at a price; the meaning of things communicated 
comes to be leveled, and so too the value.** 


The computer industry announced the coming “information society” or the “information 
economy” as part of the “information age,” as information of every sort became 

more quantifiable with the aid of computers. A best-selling book from that period stated 
that the evolution from an industrial society to an “information society” was one 

of the “megatrends” driving contemporary life: “We have systematized the production 

of knowledge and amplified our brain-power. To use an industrial metaphor, we now 
mass-produce knowledge, and this knowledge is the driving force of our economy.”*° 
Roszak would decry the conflation of information with knowledge, because the latter 
term implies wisdom, which is lacking. 


At the same time, Paul Virilio asserted that the constant barrage of information in 


the form of imagery similarly beleaguers us. He told an interviewer: 

Images contaminate us like viruses. These phenomena of contamination do not need to communicate 
anything whatsoever. A virus which contaminates me does not communicate with me, it contaminates 
me. It is a one-way relationship. And I believe that television images in particular are 

epidemiological images. They are not informative images which inform us in the sense of feedback, 
and of comprehension, but in the sense of an epidemic, in the sense of contamination.** 


Such contamination surrounds the informed man as he proceeds slowly on crutches. 

The information that besets him is not the useful information of a previous era, 

which assisted individuals in making choices and deciding on courses of action. This 
information does not therefore fit the classical definition of news, which is information 

that is helpful to our civic participation or which could cause us to change or adjust 

our actions or attitudes.*’ In that vision, humans assess what they experience by projecting 
themselves into it, weighing its input for utility in forging a life or an identity. 

What individuals take in from their surroundings, they weigh privately in their 

thoughts or in discussion with intimates. This state of affairs sets up a natural division 
between public and private in which the former serves the latter. However, these definitions 
predate the advent of network television. By the 1980s, with the rise of cable 

television, VCRs, and a plethora of magazines, many thinkers besides Virilio saw a different 
culture arising. 


Jean Baudrillard, for example, diagnosed a collapse of the public-private distinction: 
Now this [public—private] opposition is effaced in a sort of obscenity where the most intimate processes 
of our life become the virtual feeding ground of the media (the Loud family in the United 

States, the innumerable slices of peasant or patriarchal life on French television). Inversely, the 
entire universe comes to unfold arbitrarily on your domestic screen (all the useless information 

that comes to you from the entire world, like a microscopic pornography of the universe, useless, 
excessive, just like the sexual close-up of a porno film). 


What results is a new kind of obscenity, based not on what is hidden, but rather, “it is 
the obscenity of the visible, of the all-too-visible, of the more-visible-than-the-visible.”** 
In this new environment, the welter of images invades the person rather than assisting 
them. The obscenity comes from both the sheer volume of incoming information and 
also its mostly corporate, promotional, persuasive, consumerist intent. The media in 
the United States since 1949 had functioned under a fairness doctrine, which required 
television and radio channels to cover controversial topics in a balanced way by airing 
contrasting views. The repeal of this doctrine in 1987 soon gave rise to proprietary 
news channels which only pretended to be “fair and balanced.” Not coincidentally, 
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this was also the year of the creation of The Informed Man. Clearly, he is no longer informed; 
he is enfeebled. 


If the informed man is hobbled and overburdened with information, then Nechvatal’s 
creation also points to a slightly different definition of that term that became common later. 
The explosion of internet usage in the twenty-first century drew new attention to the 
problem of information overload. The sheer explosion of data overwhelmed 

the average person’s ability to comprehend, classify, or use it. Information 

scientists pointed to two consequences of information overload, either of which 

could affect Nechvatal’s informed man. First, in considering decision-making 

performance, that is, the likelihood of making the best decision, performance quality 
increased with a higher exposure to information only up to a point, after which increased 
information led rather to a decline in performance: “Information overload is a state 

in which a decision maker faces a set of information .. . comprising the accumulation 

of individual informational cues of differing size and complexity that inhibit 
the decision maker’s ability to optimally determine the best possible decision. 
In this view, the man in Nechvatal’s painting suffers the decreased efficiency that 
information overload brings. A second consequence of information overload is confusion: 
“As knowledge becomes more available—and decentralized through the Internet— 

the notions of accuracy and authoritativeness have become clouded. Conflicting 
viewpoints are more readily available than ever, and in many cases they are disseminated 
by people who have no regard for facts or truth. Many of us find we don’t know 
whom to believe, what is true, what has been modified, and what has been vetted. 
Such a mental state can lead to physical consequences of the sort that we see in the 
informed man. These meanings diverge radically from the original uses and meanings 
of the orisha statue, which portrays a figure that serves as a source of wisdom or comfort. 
Some sociologists who have studied information overload have found it to be the 
seedbed for yet other manifestations, such as the search for simple answers, conspiracy 
theories, or trust in demagogic leaders, but these seem less relevant to Nechvatal’s 
informed man. 
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As we have seen, Nechvatal has been fairly omnivorous in his image-borrowing, 

but by prominently deploying the orisha figure in this and other works, he veered 

over into cultural appropriation, though that term was not yet widely used at the 

time. To be sure, he transformed the figure so that it is difficult to recognize as Babalt-Ayé. 
In fact, none of the published comments on this work has noticed the borrowing 

until now. Yet Nechvatal’s appropriation fits well into Owens’s critique of the East Village 
scene, in which mostly white artists, in search of their own community in a lower-rent 

zone of New York, colonized a working-class Lower East Side populated mainly by 

persons from marginalized groups, and proceeded to borrow some of their typical expressions: 
“The appropriation of the forms whereby subcultures resist assimilation is 

part of, rather than an antidote to, the general leveling of real sexual, regional and cultural 
differences and their replacement with the culture industry’s artificial, mass-produced, 
generic signifiers for “Difference’—in the present instance, the empty diversity 

and puerilism of the East Village ‘avant-garde’.”*? Owens here decries cultural appropriation 
without using the term. The orisha that Nechvatal bought and used belongs 

to the subculture of santeria, an Afro-Caribbean spirituality practiced in diasporic communities 
in New York and elsewhere. In that sense, this orisha figure is culturally specific, 

though it is not uniquely precious in itself because anyone could have entered the 

store and purchased it. Yet the orisha is a sacred being, intended for spiritual use in a 

home altar. This particular orisha has many attributes, but generally santeria practitioners 
appeal to Babalu-Ayé when grappling with illness and hoping for healing. 


Many statues of him show sores on the body in addition to his hobbled stance, indicating 
that he is familiar with more than one type of suffering. To use this statue, a devotee 
would probably consult with an initiated priest who would aid in creating the altar, 
using specific chants and prayers. But those traditional meanings and procedures 

are all wiped away as the orisha becomes The Informed Man, a victim of mass 

media overload. The original cultural meanings are sacrificed for individual expression 
by a white artist. Later writers decry more specifically the damage that appropriation 
can cause. In the words of one priest of santeria, cultural appropriation in general 

is a colonialist objectification of ancient traditions. A minority people who have suffered the 

scourge of colonialism have a damaged sense of ancestry, have had their lands and power stripped 
away from them and have often been ripped away from their traditional religious practices. Their 
traditions are the last thing they can truly own when their land is gone, their families destroyed 
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and their power stripped away. When a dominant culture comes along and objectifies indigenous 
practices so that they become a costume, a fad, a decorating motif or the flavor of the month, the 
culture of the oppressed minority is ridiculed and seen as a simple object that can be shuffled 
about, traded or purchased for money.” 


Nechvatal intended no ridicule of santeria; in interviews with the author, he expressed 
respect for that tradition. Moreover, the figure that he appropriated was by no means 
unique; it was a machine-made object of injection-molded plastic and would thus require 
ritual cleansing before any ceremonial use. 


Nechvatal’s appropriation of the orisha is similar to many cases in classical modernism, 
in which artists used motifs from non-Western cultures to enrich their own 

visual vocabulary. Typical is Pablo Picasso, who knew almost nothing about the African 
cultures whose mask imagery he borrowed for Les Demoiselles d@’Avignon and other 

works, where they fed new kinds of forms. According to James O. Young’s scheme, 
Nechvatal could be engaging in innovative content appropriation: “Artists who engage 
in this sort of appropriation appropriate a style or a motif from a culture but use it in a 
way that would not be found in the culture in which it originated.” Besides Picasso, 
Young cited Maurice Ravel’s appropriation of jazz in his two piano concertos, and the 
Rolling Stones’ use of rhythm and blues in their rock compositions. At its best, as Young 
notes, this type of appropriation is innovative, as it uses borrowed material to create a 
new style or message. Nechvatal attempted this by altering the statue, completely covering 
it with imagery of his own creation and photographing it in a visually complex 

setting to yield very divergent meanings. Thus, his appropriation is not as egregious as, 
for example, the frequent occurrence during the 1980s of break-dancing in television 
commercials for products as diverse as hamburgers, cars, drinks, and chiropractors.“ 
Such hegemonic appropriations attempt to recruit an obviously subaltern cultural 
expression into supporting or endorsing the mass-market product on view. Nor was 
Nechvatal emulating the appropriated culture as in, for example, blackfaced minstrelsy 
or the frequent use of subcultural style motifs in fashion, which one author recently 
termed “racial plagiarism.”*’ Probably Nechvatal’s intended message depends on viewers 
not recognizing the orisha as such; certainly such recognition would change the 

content of this and other works. 


Whatever else he was doing, Nechvatal’s appropriation aided his development of 

a novel sort of postmodern appropriation. Appropriation from mass media was a common 
tactic in the 1980s, as practiced by well-known creators such as Barbara Kruger, 

Sherrie Levine, or Haim Steinbach. These artists alluded to the techniques of mass 

media by quoting, borrowing, and emulating their strategies in works that had relatively 
simple compositions which viewers could read in an instant. Many critics saw these 
movements as quintessentially postmodern in that they eschewed obvious originality 

and often made use of mass-production techniques. The shock of the new, characteristic 

of modernism, had given way to the shock of recognition, and such recognition was 

nearly instantaneous. In an essay, Nechvatal took aim at that type of postmodernism, 

which he regarded as cynical. Appropriationist postmodernists show that they understand 
media operations by simply and directly quoting them. Cynicism “results from 

the effort to keep informed in an astonishingly incoherent, absurd, and irrational 

world, which changes rapidly and constantly . . . Cynicism succeeds primarily because 

it corresponds exactly to the need for an all-embracing simple explanation of the 

Media Society. People are doubly reassured by cynicism: it becomes the ‘explanation’ 

of the media image, and the ‘solution’ dissolving it. The validity of cynicism replaces 

every other validity.”*® Appropriation thus amounts to an announcement by the artist 

that they are fully cognizant of what the media are trying to do, and the art public joins 
immediately in this knowing recognition. We show that we are all wised-up, and nothing 
changes: “By making one’s art easily accessible to the dominant culture, with the 

naive hope of subverting it, one merely guarantees one’s art a speedy self-neutralization 

and complicity.”*’ The proper course, said Nechvatal, was a new kind of decadent 

and excessive art that degenerates and concatenates images rather than merely appropriating 
them. He concluded a 1987 essay by quoting Jean-Francois Lyotard: “Here is a 

course of action: Harden, worsen, accelerate decadence. Adopt the perspective of active 
nihilism, exceed the mere recognition—hbe it depressive or admiring—of the destruction of all 
values. Become more and more incredulous.”** The execution of this work by a computer-guided 
painting tool puts the capstone on the ridiculous multiplicity of images. The computer subsumes 
all and regurgitates it in all of its bewildering concatenation, slickly, mechanically, without 
any handmade traces. 
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As Nechvatal created and exhibited his first group of computer-assisted works, 

Manfred Schneckenburger, director of the upcoming eighth Documenta exhibition in 
Kassel, Germany, visited the Brooke Alexander Gallery and selected three of these 

works for inclusion in the exhibition, which ran from June through September 1987. 
Schneckenburger had been appointed late in the development process, after the original 
curators ended their collaboration in disagreement. He announced that sociopolitical 
engagement would be the principal theme driving his selection of some 150 artists. 

All three of Nechvatal’s works in that exhibition included the orisha figure in various 
positions, viewed from various angles against the backdrop of the print. ‘They were 
exhibited on the ground floor of the Fridericianum along with works by Eric Fischl, 
Robert Longo, Gerhard Richter, Ida Applebroog, Giuseppe Penone, and Anselm Kiefer, 
among others. ‘Though the roster of exhibited artists included several who specialized 

in video (Joan Jonas, Woody Vasulka, Bill Viola), the show included only one other creator 
who used digital equipment, the important theoretician Max Bense, who was then 

aged seventy-seven years. 


Nechvatal wrote an essay for the Documenta catalog that justified his use of the 
computer and expressed the ambitious hope “to transform human-machine relationships. 
His diagnosis of the role of the computer in contemporary culture is at 

times prescient, given that smartphones were a distant dream and that only about 

12 percent of United States households had a home computer at that time.°*° “The computer 
is the social organizer of production in the 1980s,” he wrote (which is, of course, 

far truer today). “Information technology is meant to make all of society run on time 
through control under the guise of benevolent connectedness.” ‘This latter phrase 

seems to describe well the intent of the founders of many social media outlets, especially 
Facebook, which they hoped could operate smoothly most of the ime under 

the watchful eye of teams of censors, aided by algorithms and by users themselves 

who can easily “report” any imagery that they find offensive. “Computers are compulsive 
to people in that they offer a form of apparently total control, yet the user is also 

compelled into a form of submission to the limitations and constraints that the computer’s 
design imposes.” This statement could describe the tablets and smartphones 

of the twenty-first century, with their carefully walled-in methods of digital rights 
management and difficulty of uploading software from non-approved developers. In 
contrast, some of Nechvatal’s other assertions have, as might be expected, not held 

up—for example, that the computer “frees us from the psychic condition of the nineteenth- 
century factory worker, which has been the universal condition of the twentieth 

century.” This statement does not hold true in view of the vast size and scale of assembly- 
line factories in Asia producing the newest personal devices and the continued bureaucratic 
uniformity of much work in the new digital economy. “Creators must place 

themselves above the level of the mechanical through the integration of art and technique.” 
The art world today still contains only a small minority of artists who have 

chosen that particular path. 
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By using a computer to execute his paintings, Nechvatal hoped to use the social 

means of control against themselves; to turn the instrument of power into a means 

of liberation, or at least an inward and personal version thereof: “We destroy and return 
the tired concepts of the dominant culture in the creation of freer thought.” Computer- 
assisted paintings, he stated hopefully, “symbolize a society that has freed itself 

from total rational utilitarianism through the symbolism of poetry in technology by 
linking the primordial horrors to the technology of today.” This encapsulates his 

view of the imagery in his works, which he hoped would stir atavistic thoughts and 
feelings. If the computer is the image of authority, then “the images of authority in 

the technetronic society can be used against themselves and thereby keep us from 

the curse of single vision/new sleep.” Here he used the word coined by Zbigniew Brzezinski 
to describe the new society that is heavily influenced not only by technology but 

by electronics. The essay does not otherwise show a great deal of reliance on Brzezinski’s 
social thought, which was first published in book form in 1970.°! Rather, Nechvatal’s 
grim view of the apocalyptic potential of technology seems more derived from the 
science fiction of Philip K. Dick and William Gibson, which he admired.*? His belief that 
the means of power can be used against themselves is where he comes closest to the 
postmodernism of his contemporaries, who used mass media tactics and imagery to 

help in unmasking their influence. Yet he diverges from them in his Romantic/surrealist 
hope for a higher and more unified consciousness. “A holistic culture,” he wrote, 
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“would balance reason and intuition and challenge the dualism of science and art at 

the level of production .. . a dreamier, more subjective use of the computer revolution 
becomes obviously needed.” The dualism he expressed here is of'a venerable age, dating 
back to The Two Cultures of C.P. Snow and Art and Technics by Lewis Mumford. 
Nechvatal hoped through the use of technology to bring the two together. “The great 
problem of today is to attain a balance and wholeness in our civilization so we can 
command the machine we have created instead of becoming its helpless accomplice 

and victim.” 


Using a computer to produce a work has a more important social effect than the 

hope of subversion from within. If Nechvatal had painted these works himself—using 

the studio-based methods of the neo-expressionists, for example—the personal touch 
would draw the viewer’s attention toward the inspiration of the artist. The work 

would have a texture that spoke of the intimate touch and attention of its creator. 
Neo-expressionist Julian Schnabel wrote: “The mentality of the artist is the thing: it 

is a selfish person, a presumptuous one, using his or herself as the barometer, as 

the guinea pig, believing that way to be of some use, but not having time to consider 

the opinions of others lest his or her receiver get jammed up.”** In neo-expressionism, 

the primacy of the self'is the work’s reference point, for both artist and viewer. The 

artist leaves the indexical trace of the creative process in the surface of the work, so 

that it becomes an unrepeatable constellation of thought and feeling, the record of 

the artist’s engagement with the work at a specific time, under the sway of a specific 

set of thoughts or preoccupations. Schnabel: “Each work is a witness; the conscious recognition 
of the simultaneous state of a moment filled with longing, anxiety, curiosity, 

fear, death, the remembrance of every pertinent impetus nameable and unnameable.” 
The viewer will value the sense of unique personal engagement that the work embodies 
and perhaps feel a set of feelings related to those which the artist felt. Even neoexpressionists 
who used more culturally charged imagery, such as Jorg Immendorf or Anselm Kiefer, 
retained the rough and impulsive look that indicates personal and immediate engagement 
by the artist. 


For Nechvatal, sending the images off to Torrance for execution by a computer 

takes the focus of the work away from the artist’s ego and away from the sense of 

the work as a sustained moment of direct personal engagement. The execution of 

the image by the computer makes the execution less important than its gestation; 

the idea takes precedence over both the immediate feeling and any hoped-for empathy 
with the viewer. His method is one possible way of fulfilling what Sol Lewitt 

wrote about conceptual art in 1967: “When an artist uses a conceptual form of art, it 
means that all of the planning and decisions are made beforehand and the execution 

is a perfunctory affair. The idea becomes a machine that makes the art.”°* The computer- 
assisted works are conceptual paintings, in other words. Probably a great many 

works created with a computer in the 1980s are also conceptual paintings, for the 

same reason: The imagery was arrived at, fully considered, before the artist issued 

the command to execute the work. But Nechvatal’s work differs from most others. 

On the one hand, many artists took up the computer briefly in the 1980s and created 
works very similar to what they had previously done in other media. Among these are 
Howard Hodgkin, Keith Haring, and Andy Warhol. Nechvatal’s computer-assisted paintings 
began in this mode, as we have already seen with The Informed Man, but they 

evolved as the artist gained further exposure to the computer’s capabilities. Then, on 
the other hand, many other artists created works with computers in which the principal 
idea was exploration of the electronic medium. Among these are Glen Entis, Richard 
Voss, Vibeke Sorensen, and David Em. These artists generally created works 

that look computer-created and do not engage with postmodern issues. In contrast, 
Nechvatal wanted to explore the notion of mediated excess, which he carried out 

and explored using both analog and digital means. 


Later computer-assisted paintings made progressively greater use of digital image 
applications. He wanted to use more of the computer’s capabilities, not only for image 
execution but for creation. An opportunity came in the winter of 1987, when he was 
appointed visiting professor at the University of Tennessee at Knoxville, where he 

had regular access to a scanner and a Macintosh I computer. This influenced his 

work immediately, as we see in The Freer (fig. 5). This image has been first realized 

on a computer screen for later enlargement and execution through Megaprint. 
Nechvatal’s earlier computer-assisted paintings were limited in palette because they were 
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based on grayscale photographs, but here we see him introducing color in layers. On 

the left is a purplish and degenerated image of the orisha figure, seen from approximately 
the waist up, barely recognizable. The layer below that is a variegated blue 

field that is also based on a degenerated image from a drawing, far out of focus. In 

the center of the composition are two abstract line drawings in red and yellow. 

Some of the red lines are shadowed with black in the right and top portions. The artist 
created these drawings using a routine in the QuickDraw program which generated triangles 
between plotted points, an effect absolutely elementary today but quite advanced 

for that time. The lines appear stepped because of the natural pixelation that 

occurs on enlargement. Green stripes frame both vertical edges. ‘The texture of these 
stripes, as in the image as a whole, derives from the pixels on the screen, interpreted 

by the airbrush of the Megaprint machine. The green stripe on the left veers away from 
the edge, an effect that reveals the evolution of this image. After creating the picture on 
his screen, Nechvatal photographed it with slide film, holding the camera before the 
screen slightly off-center. 


Clearly, the computer enters this work in a much more visible fashion than in previous 
works by Nechvatal. The human form, degraded though it is, inhabits a middle 

ground between the deep-blue wall of an illuminated cavern and some obviously machine- 
made lines. The red stripe across the figure’s abdomen clamps him down in the 

frame, an obvious imposition. The triangular lines appear to be doodles of the computer, 
as if it were programmed to perform a random walk. The vertical stripes frame this 

work (imperfectly), enforcing a feeling of confinement despite this work’s large size at 
seven by ten feet (213x305 centimeters). The human is nearly lost here, barely recognizable, 
not in the background but hidden away in a decidedly eerie environment. He 

is not lurking or waiting or posing; he seems trapped. The title of the work alludes to 

one of the claims made for the computer, that it would free us from menial tasks. The 
computer is here most clearly symbolized by the lines, but they serve no purpose other 
than to announce an aimless and superimposing presence. 


Fig. 5: Joseph Nechvatal. The Freer. 1987. Computer-applied acrylic on canvas. 86x125 in. 
(218.5x317.5 cm). Collection unknown. 


The Freer has not freed anything; it holds things in place. If the human here inhabits a digital 
environment, it is not the evenly lit and ordered, if dangerous, world of the Disney movie T7on. 
This is a brightly colored but hellish world of indistinct forms, an adverse environment generated 
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and executed by some of the most advanced technology of the day. The freer here generates digital 
disorientation. 


Upon his return to New York after the Knoxville residency, Nechvatal lost easy access 
to a computer and scanner, but he developed other methods of working his drawings 
into computer-assisted paintings, as he continued to use the Torrance workshop to 
execute work. Hyper-Body I, for example (fig. 6) is clearly based on the drawing Barbarian 
Demonology (see fig. 1), with many of its motifs but with important differences. 

The chiaroscuro pattern is altered significantly so that the painting is more off-balance; 
the darkest part of the drawing is at the top center, while in the painting the right portion 
is far darker and less legible. The artist grafted onto the lower center of the composition 
a negative rendering of the dagger that decorated the chest of the orisha figure 

in The Informed Man. Hyper-Body IT is predominantly purple and blue; in Nechvatal’s 
hands these become horror-house colors, shades from regions where natural light does 
not penetrate. He cut off both the top fifth of the drawing and a narrow vertical band 
along its right edge. ‘This leaves the head of the flying demon in the painting in a more 
prominent and centered position. The most obvious change from drawing to painting 
shows along the lower edge. He selected a horizontal segment across the width the 
drawing that includes the eyes of the flying demon and placed a copy of it along the 
bottom of the composition below a pair of stripes, one black and one purple. This gives 
the entire work the look of a stuttering frame from a video or movie projection. 


Fig. 6: Joseph Nechvatal. Hyper-Body I. 1988. Computer-applied acrylic on canvas. 96x120 in. 
(243.8x304.8 cm). Los Angeles County Museum of Art (M.89.174). Gift of Tony and Cindy Canzoneri. 


In succeeding works, the degeneration process continues and other imagery enters. With Sacrifice (fig. 7), 

the orisha stands in profile in the left center, facing right, right arm extending downward, amid a messy 
welter of other degenerated grayscale imagery derived from drawings and projections. A blue-and-yellow 
abstract pattern, contoured distortions of what was once probably alternating bars, weaves across the 
surface. This layer was likely scanned, its source unrecognizable, though it may have originated in a light 
show. To this complicated array Nechvatal added lines of text in a third layer; the slight curve of the lines 
suggests that this was a photograph or a scan of part of a printed page. Only about one quarter of the words 
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are recognizable; they allude to Hegel, Gothic art, and a work titled Dead Christ in the Tomb. Clearly, most 
of this work counts as noise, a concatenation of fragments, all of them either distorted or occluded. 


Further study of the text reveals a thematic unity in this work that is unusual for Nechvatal. The lines of text 
came from Black Sun: Depression and Melancholia by Julia Kristeva, which was first published in English 
translation in 1989. The lines he reproduced in the work come from her discussion of The Body of the Dead 
Christ in the Tomb by Hans Holbein the Younger. 


Fig. 7: Joseph Nechvatal. Sacrifice. 1989. Computer-applied acrylic on canvas. 84x126 in. 
(213.4x320 cm). Whereabouts unknown. 


Kristeva discusses the painting, a frightful rendition of the decaying body seen as if inside 

the tomb at close range, as a representation of the sort of catastrophic loss which often provokes 

depression or melancholia. She imagines the state of mind of the artist as he summons the courage 

to paint the wrenching subject of the emphatically dead Christ. Her text continues: “Is it still 

possible to paint when one identifies not with desire but with severance, which is the truth of human 
psychic life, a severance that is represented by death in the imagination and that melancholia 

conveys as a symptom? Holbein’s answer is affirmative.”°? Comfort comes from facing, enduring, and 
surviving catastrophe. Holbein’s affirmative answer turns the death into a sacrifice, that is, a loss voluntarily 
undertaken for a greater gain. The dead Christ takes his place in the work alongside the hobbled orisha on 
his crutches, whose achievement of spiritual wisdom came at the cost of mobility. 


However, this deeper thematic unity proved perceptible only with assistance of twenty-first-century digital 
search tools and occasional consultation with the creator of the work (who, for the record, did not remember 
the source of the text). Most viewers of this work near the time of its creation will perceive primarily disorder, 
or, better, sacrificed order. Nechvatal sacrificed the photographs and the orisha statue and copied a distorted 
(sacrificed) array of stripes, undertaking the degradation of the imagry. 


The blue-and-white stripes resemble the sound waves of a set of discordant gongs, all struck at once and 
resounding. (Nechvatal’s sometime collaborator Rhys Chatham recorded a similarly noisome album of his 
own compositions for Chinese bells in 1989.) Nechvatal’s sacrifices reduce imagery and text to noise, 

neither background noise nor white noise but rather the noise of entropy and spoilage. The computer’s 

role in the creation of this noise has increased from mere execution to collaboration, as Nechvatal gained 
more facility with those early image-manipulation programs. This work’s origins at the digital hands of the 
most advanced technology of the day is highly important, because, even in the late 1980s, the computer was 
still awesome, complex, and expensive. ‘The computer assisted many kinds of endeavors, from “desktop 
publishing” to weapons research. Promotions of computers always emphasized their liberating, empowering, 
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and future-oriented aspects. The notorious 1984 Apple Computer television commercial, in which a woman 
disrupts an authoritarian indoctrination meeting by destroying the huge screen they all watch with a 
sledgehammer, proclaimed a new possible future. In contrast, Nechvatal is the principal creator 

at that time whose work trafficked in and exposed the computer’s destructive potential. His work continues a 
markedly recessive strain of digital creativity that began with Five Screens With Computer (1969) by Gustav 
Metzger, an unrealized work that envisioned a computer overseeing the slow destruction of five stainlesssteel 
walls over a period of approximately ten years.** Such techno-pessimism has always been rare in digital art, 
but Nechvatal has inherited that tradition. 


Nechvatal’s computer-assisted paintings enjoyed a certain amount of success at the close of the 1980s. His 
inclusion in the Documenta exhibition spurred interest in Europe, which led to exhibitions at private 
galleries in Paris, Amsterdam, Stockholm, and Munich.*’ In 1990, he had a solo exhibition at the Musee des 
Beaux Arts in Dole, France, which led to further connections. The director of the Dole museum, Francois 
Cheval, facilitated Nechvatal’s access to two overlapping residencies in 1991-1993 in the Arbois / Jura 
region of mid-eastern France. The Atelier Louis Pasteur in Arbois and the Saline Royal in Arc-et-Senans 
both supported new ventures in art and technology at that time, and Nechvatal relocated there in mid-1991 
upon winning the grants. The Saline Royale (Royal Salt Works) had been repurposed by the Fondation 
Claude-Nicolas Ledoux into an arts center, with technical assistance from the French branch of Apple 
Computer. Nechvatal had a studio with the latest equipment (at that time a Macintosh IIfx) and the 
assistance of a computer programmer, Jean-Philippe Massonie of the nearby Université de Franche-Comté 
in Besangon. In this new setting, Nechvatal produced a new body of work, the Computer Virus Project, in which 
he allowed a computer virus to invade his imagery. 


The virus, which Massonie wrote under Nechvatal’s direction in seventy-seven lines of BASIC code, was a 
specific type called a cellular automaton. The virus navigates through the contents ofa digital image file, 
comparing each pixel to all of its neighbors, and then altering that pixel based on the differences that it finds, 
before proceeding to the next pixel.** More specifically, this automaton reduced the differences between each 
subject pixel and its neighbors. ‘This led the virus to further degenerate the imagery that it found, as we see in 
viral attaque: passtOn plus (fig. 8). In this work the virus appears as a swarm of blue cells. Their uniform color 
makes them seem to ride on the surface of this work, creating a top layer of visual information. The artist 
overlaid the blue vertical stripe near the right edge after the virus did its work. Nechvatal reported that the 
viral action took many hours to complete, unlike today’s computer viruses. He generally set the program to 
work at the end of a day and let it work all night before checking it again the next morning. When he felt 
that the imagery had evolved enough under the viral impact, he stopped the process and saved the file.*® He 
sent his digital files for execution to a lab in Paris called Scanachrome that had the same proprietary 

digital equipment as he had used at Torrance. 


The overall appearance of this work suggests surging forces halted in a pause. The greater density of blue 
cells in the right half of the composition seems to impel the darker lines and curves on the left side toward 
that edge. The drawings and photographs that Nechvatal had made in previous years still act as substrate for 
this work, but they are even less recognizable. The curving red descending form on the left that 
symmetrically balances the stripe down the right may have its source in the highlighted edge of the body of 
the orisha statue. The triangles and diagonals in the left center have their roots in the digital drawings that he 
made during his Knoxville residency. Beyond that, all is disorder and degeneration amid a brightly colored, 
swirling welter. A detail of the work from the zone of the diagonals in the right center shows more clearly 
how the degeneration happened under the impact of the virus (fig. 9). The texture of the canvas is visible, 
showing that this image is in focus. The virus has both enlarged and elongated the diagonals of the V; their 
original pixelated step is still visible. We also see that the blue virus cells move across the surface in 
constellations; the programmer determines the shape of these; other works by Nechvatal show other 
configurations. The pixels of the original digital file have been smoothed out by the airbrushes of the 
Scanachrome machine. The idiosyncratic capitalization that Nechvatal resorted to in the titles of the works 
in this series reflect a viral infection which moved through, randomly impacting the case of each letter. 
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Fig. 8: Joseph Nechvatal. viral attaque : passiOn pluS. 1993. Gomputer-applied acrylic on canvas. 
40x48 in. (101.6x122 cm). Galerie Richard, Paris. 


At the time that Nechvatal created these infected images, computer viruses were already a matter of some 
controversy, though they were still in their infancy compared with today’s versions. The first named virus, 
called Brain, was created in 1986 in Pakistan by two brothers who sought to subvert illegal copies of software 
that they had written. This virus was transmissible only through infected disks handed physically from person 
to person. Even so, it soon circulated far beyond the brothers’ circle of software users. Brain replaced the 
boot sector of affected floppy disks with copies of the virus and moved the real boot sector to another location 
before labeling it corrupted. In 1987, an unknown hacker created the Jerusalem virus, which caused .EXE 
files to grow each time a user opened them until they outgrew the capacity of the computer. 

This virus was among the first whose infection date was programmed, in this case May 13, 1988. The first 
serious virus to propagate itself over the internet was the Morris Worm, which infected some six thousand 
computers within hours of its release in the fall of 1988. Though most internet connections at that time 
joined only universities, large corporations, research centers, and military installations, a historian in 2023 
judged it one of the five most significant viruses in the history of computing.*' Viruses of any type were such a 
novelty that they got nearly immediate media attention. A 1988 article in the New York Times warned: 

In the last nine months, computer viruses—which could subvert, alter or destroy the computer programs of banks, corporations, 
the military and the Government—have infected personal computer programs at several corporations and universities in the 
United States, as well as in Israel, West Germany, Switzerland, Britain and Italy. Security experts say they fear that terrorists, 


hackers or even practical jokers could invent viruses that would wreak havoc in the computer world—and 
in the business and military operations that have become so dependent on it.*? 
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The most prominent contemporary historian of computer viruses described the climate 

at the time that Nechvatal was working: “by around 1992, some 1,300 virus strains had 
been detected, and it was estimated that every month 38 new IBM PC viruses were created. 
The problem was about to explode.”®* 


The process of image degradation that Nechvatal used has important points in 

common with the auto-destructive art of the original techno-pessimist Gustav Metzger. 
Viewers can trace the steady degradation of the human form in Nechvatal’s work, beginning 
with the purchase of the orisha statue and the artist’s subsequent collaging, 

staging, photographing, and processing of the image; in its final stage, the degradation 

is carried out by the digital automaton that proceeds nearly organically, at its own 

pace, depending on the size and speed of the computer. Metzger carried out a similar 
process in 1960 with a series of performances titled Acid Action Painting, in which he 
attached a large nylon sheet to glass plate and proceeded to paint on it with various 
mixtures of acids. The performances included the degradation of the sheet, which depended 
on the acid mixture that the artist used. Metzger wrote: “Auto-destructive 

paintings, sculptures, and constructions have a life time varying from a few moments 

to twenty years. When the disintegrative process is complete the work is to be removed 
from the site and scrapped . . . Auto-destructive art is an attack on capitalist values and 
the drive to nuclear annihilation.”** While Nechvatal’s computer-assisted paintings retain 
their integrity as art objects, they evidence a nearly equally organic process of 

decay while also originating in a similar sense of shock over the nuclear arms race. 

The works on the theme of computer viruses are not depictions of the viruses in 

action. ‘That is, they are not illustrations created by an artist in the same way that an 
artist depicts a landscape. Rather, they are instances of viral action. ‘Though Nechvatal 
selected the moment of the virus’s progress to freeze the image for final execution, the 
computer determined the pattern of progress of the virus, and then another computer 
created the work by reading a digital image file and spraying the colors onto the canvas. 
These works thus belong in the tradition of the plotter drawing, in which an artist 
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writes an algorithm with variables included, which the computer executes by selecting 
from available options or by randomizing the course ofa line within artist-specified 
parameters. Plotter drawings by Frieder Nake, Manfred Mohr, and Vera Moln.r are 
classic cases of this mode in which the artist shared responsibility with the computer 

for determining the final appearance of the work. For Nechvatal, the unpredictability 
came in the viral action, while in classical plotter drawing it came in the execution. The 
execution of Nechvatal’s paintings is thus an even more “perfunctory affair,” to use the 
phrase of conceptual artist Sol Lewitt. 


Nechvatal’s computer-assisted image degradation through viral action is entropic 

in that it reduces the difference between the pixels that it finds and its immediate surroundings; 
this makes him an ally of Robert Smithson, but in a limited sense. Smithson 

was keenly interested in the second law of thermodynamics, which posits that differences 

in energy distribution will tend to equalize over time in a closed system, an irreversible 
process that ends in inert and homogeneous uniformity. Smithson pointed 

out that much art of his time, especially minimalist abstract art made with modern materials 
such as plexiglass and aluminum, “are not built for the ages but rather against 

the ages,” meaning that they stand against entropic decay by their pure form, resistant 
makeup, and the care of museum professionals. “Time as decay or biological evolution 

is eliminated by many of these artists,”®* he wrote. In contrast, Smithson decreed that 

the earthworks which he created in the landscape, such as Spiral Jelly, were not to be 
maintained but rather to be allowed to decay naturally. Nechvatal enacted a similarly 
entropic decay of his imagery through the viral automaton, but he differs from Smithson 

in that he froze it in time by isolating a moment in the process and printing it in an 

artwork which, he likely hopes, will be preserved in a museum or private collection. 

A closer analogy lies in the AIDS virus, which was another fast-growing crisis at 

that time; in fact, Nechvatal intended his virus-infected imagery as a commentary 

on that pandemic. The Centers for Disease Control had named the AIDS syndrome in 
1982, stating that nearly every person infected with it died within nine months of diagnosis. 
The human immunodeficiency virus was separated the following year and 

named as the cause of AIDS. Much fear and stigma accompanied public discussions 

of the disease, which some saw as the will of God to punish homosexual behavior or 
intravenous drug use. In July 1985, actor Rock Hudson announced that he had AIDS before 
dying of its effects three months later.®* Also in July 1985, Life magazine featured 

an article about transmission through blood transfusions, as its cover bore this headline 

in red block letters: “Now no one is safe from AIDS.” In 1987, activists, many of 

them artists who were impatient with a still-silent Reagan administration, formed 

ACT UP, the Aids Coalition to Unleash Power. Nechvatal was far from the only person 

to notice a cultural parallel between the AIDS virus and the computer virus. 


Susan Sontag wrote at the time: 

Information itself, now inextricably linked to the powers of computers, is threatened by something 
compared to a virus... Such metaphors drawn from virology, partly stimulated by the omnipresence 
of talk of AIDS, are turning up everywhere . . . and they reinforce the sense of the omnipresence 

of AIDS. It is perhaps not surprising that the newest transforming element in the modern 

world, computers, should be borrowing metaphors drawn from our newest transforming illness.°” 


Hackers themselves, few of whom likely read Sontag, were aware of this analogy. The 
first piece of ransomware, a digital infection that the hacker-author offers to cure for a 
fee, was distributed on infected floppy disks to AIDS researchers in 1989. Biologist Joseph 
Popp bundled the virus with a questionnaire that he wrote to determine one’s 
susceptibility to AIDS; he both mailed and hand-delivered twenty thousand infected 

disks to workers in ninety countries.** The ransomware prevented infected computers 
from booting, and in exchange for a cure demanded a $189 ransom payment to a post 
box in Panama. One of the other more common types of computer virus at that time 
attacked the user’s COMMAND.COM file, a basic system command which was frequently 
used. The most easily available remedy was a program in the public domain, which 

its developer called Condom after the best-known protection against AIDS.°° 


Like many in the art world in those days, Nechvatal was affected by the AIDS virus, 
though he did not contract it himself. One of his neighbors in his apartment building in 
the East Village had died of it. He recalled: “I pretty much assumed I had the virus. 
Besides having enjoying [sic] an unprotected sexual relationship with Bebe Smith, 

who died a most horrible death of AIDS in 1988 due to needle sharing, since the 
mid-1970s I had been enjoying a libertine and prolific and unprotected sex life in complete 
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naiveté.” He waited until 1993 to submit to testing.’”” One of his residencies in Arbois 
was sponsored by the Atelier Louis Pasteur, located in the town where the famous 
microbiologist had grown up; researchers at the Institut Pasteur in Paris were the first 
to isolate the retrovirus now known as HIV. 


Of course, many artists took up the theme of AIDS, both before and after Nechvatal. 

A co-curator of the largest traveling museum show on the subject argued that the 

pandemic was important enough to affect the general course of art in the United 

States by serving as a nail in the coffin of detached postmodernism: “The show fundamentally 
argues that when AIDS was first in evidence in the American art world, there 

was a kind of orthodoxy governing contemporary art; it was considered anti-authorial 

and anti-expressive—Postmodernism ruled the roost. Ideas like ‘death of the author’ 

were sustainable until artists started to actually die.””! Artistic responses to AIDS at 

that time already ran a very wide gamut. Conceptual art influenced many, such as 

Félix Gonzalez-Torres, who displayed a pair of battery-operated clocks which ran 

down and stopped, a metaphor for perishing gay couples. Ross Bleckner made subtle, 

nearly abstract paintings of blood cells and skin lesions. Others were more directly expressive, 
such as Keith Haring’s mural-sized works depicting gay sex alongside inscribed 

warnings. Some were more literally autobiographical, such as the paintings of 

David Wojnarowicz. The pandemic had some of its biggest impacts on the worlds of 

crafts and graphic design. The AIDS Memorial Quilt began 1987 as a community collaborative 
project to memorialize the dead by creating a quilt panel in honor of each deceased 

person. The graphic design collective Gran Fury in the 1980s worked closely 

with ACT UP to create vivid and sometimes controversial informative posters, signs, 

and handbills. 


Against this backdrop, Nechvatal’s viral-attack paintings are among the more subtle 
and perhaps even beautiful responses to the AIDS pandemic. Their modulated surfaces, 
carefully selected colors, and ambitiously large format attract the eye. This leaves 

them possibly open to a charge of aestheticizing catastrophe, making the crisis seem 
bearable or even interesting. However, this is part of the artist’s intent. He told an interviewer: 
“The negative connotations of the HIV virus as a vector of disease is reflected 

in the principle of degradation of the image. But here, the virus is also the basis of a 
creative process, producing newness in reference to the major influence of the virus on 
evolution in biological systems.”’? Moreover, he had subjected his own creations to the 
infection: “The host was my own body of work, with the virus eating at the energy of 
the color.” 


In other works from around the same time, Nechvatal also subjected some of his 
viral-attack paintings to image manipulation, using techniques that would today be 

seen as banal: boosting color saturation, cropping, or duplicating a zone or an entire 
work along a horizontal axis to make it symmetrical. He also added degenerated, illegible 
blocks of text to the substrate for the virus to consume.’* The scale of the pictorial 
components often makes it unclear whether we are viewing a microcosm or a macrocosm. 
The title of the series refers, of course, to viral transmission, which would occur 

in the human body at a microscopic scale. The works seem to represent accurately a 
progressive infestation, frozen in time and seen under colored lights. The infestation 

has taken place quietly, slowly, inexorably. It is an image of poetic degeneration, wasted 
elegance, lyrical decay. Rottenness sings a hushed song. If the beauty of these works 
resembles that of ruins, Nechvatal himself was aware of the correspondence; he titled a 
1991 work The Ruin. Nechvatal’s work provokes similar nostalgia, perhaps for the clearer 
imagery of his previous drawings now decayed by digital manipulation and viral 
contamination. The painting may remind today’s viewers of the past AIDS pandemic 
and its accompanying sense of crisis, now far less lethal (at least in wealthy countries) 
because of progress in treatment modalities. In this post-apocalyptic world of degraded 
and ruined information, the computer virus acts as a putrefying bacterium, munching 
away slowly and silently in the eerie technoscape. Faded elegance was not a common 
aesthetic strategy at that time, a fact which may help to account for Nechvatal’s reduced 
reputation today. 


The beauty of these works, with their viral genesis, points to a different meaning 

of the word viral which took shape only after the internet became ubiquitous near the 
end of the twentieth century. “Going viral” now has many more connotations as 
memes, fads, speech gaffes, dance steps, subcultures, fake news, and political resistance 
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movements all rely on nearly immediate “infection” of readers/users, who may “contract” 
a diverse array of feelings and effects ranging from rage to bemusement to 

hope, leading, in turn, to a range of effects on the culture.” The Covid-19 pandemic 
nudged the meaning of viral back toward its disease-related connotations, but the fading 
severity of the disease amid the continuing onslaught of memes is restoring the reactions 
of surprise or amusement that accompanies most phenomena that have “gone 

viral.” Note also that Nechvatal titled the series viral attaque rather than Viral Altack, 
suggesting that the event should provoke interest and attention rather than panic. We 

are encouraged to view these viral attacks with detachment rather than amusement, 

rage, or fear. 


At the end of his residency in 1993, Nechvatal staged an exhibition of these works 

at the Saline Royale. In the accompanying catalog, Robert C. Morgan stated that the lack 

of clarity of the imagery in the works reminded him of driving speedily through a thick 

fog at night, with only dim shapes visible ahead. He noted that such an experience 

might provoke “fear and trepidation, a sense of being lost in some unknown territory, 

caught in some relentless terror.” But he also touched on another possibility that brings 

back the theme of recollection or nostalgia: “It is the possibility that the territory is not 

unknown, it is only forgotten, subjugated and repressed somewhere in the primal subconscious— 
the place where the mind used to travel, but has over the centuries forgotten 

its direction.” The latter reading seems to ring truer today. 
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At the conclusion of his digital art grant in 1993, Joseph Nechvatal studied at the Centre for Advanced 
Inquiry in the Interactive Arts under Roy Ascott at the University of Wales, where he earned a PhD. From 
1999 to 2013, he taught at the School of Visual Arts, as he divided his time between Paris and New York. In 
1999, he coined the term viractual to describe his art: at the interface between the biological and the 
technological, the virtual viral and the actual. As the millennium turned, Nechvatal joined forces with 
programmer Stéphane Sikora to create the Computer Virus Project 2.0, in which they took advantage of 
improving technology. In a long series of works, Nechvatal further explored the potential of viral 
contamination on imagery. Using a substrate of softfocus digital photos of body parts (usually orifices such as 
eyes, mouths, and anuses), Sikora wrote a new program that attacked the pictures and degraded their 
imagery. The new series showed much higher resolution and more pictorial depth, with a more elegant 
appearance, as the much quicker viruses took a few minutes to function rather than hours as before. The 
background images evolved in response to Nechvatal’s growing interest in hermaphroditism, an intergender 
state. He wrote: “The hermaphrodite is an important viractual noise image in that it suggests the truth in life 
that a thing can be both one thing and its opposite: that two opposites can exist simultaneously and not 
cancel each other out. Such peacefully sustained conflict can be the agent of transformation and the creator 
of something new.”°? He named the hermaphroditic images Orlando after the trans-character created by 
Virginia Woolf. Nechvatal and Sikora introduced an interactive version of his work in 2004, in which 
viewers could influence the course of the viral infestation by touching the screen. Continuing his 
interdisciplinary activity, Nechvatal released two books of poetry and several audio CDs featuring noise 
music. A compilation of his essays was published in 2009.° In the same year, he created a video that depicts 
viral action consuming his viractual imagery.’ Viral Venture begins with a blurred photo of an open mouth as 
viruses erupt from random locations. Viewable as white stars, the viral cells gradually consume the image, 
turning it deep red or blue. The viruses work quickly at first because they have an open field, but if they find 
no new material in their vicinity, they die. When a viral cell meets another, their interaction turns the 
immediate surrounding zone black. Because the progress of the viruses is uneven, the programmed 
replacement colors leave behind variegated fields through which faded portions of the original image remain 
visible. As the viruses work, the video zooms and pans across details. Nechvatal enlisted for the soundtrack 
composer Rhys Chatham, who had worked with him on X'S: The Opera in 1984-1986. Viral Venture uses 
Chatham’s 2005 ambient work A Crimson Grail, scored for four hundred electric guitars playing a slowly 
shifting series of mostly long-held chords. ‘The end of viral action comes to each image after a few minutes, 
leaving a visual zone resembling overlapping clouds of deeply saturated light. Thus, the viruses are not 
merely destructive; they leave behind 

images that retain visual interest. 


Nechvatal brought some of the noise music back into his visual work for a 2012 exhibition at Galerie 
Richard in New York. He displayed recent computer-robotic paintings, most of them alongside video screens 
that showed viral action on images of eyes and anuses. The soundtrack, which permeated the entire space, 
came from Nechvatal’s Viral Symphony, a 100-minute electronic noise work.* Both the images and the sound 
in the exhibition highlighted Nechvatal’s advocacy of the subversive power of cultural noise “as the necessary 
(and thus valid) art of today—precisely because it does not cave in to the supposed need for immediately 
legible spectacle. Indeed, it restores art’s responsibility of resistance . . . My feeling is that today art must 
indict—or at the very least play the role of the noisy jester who unmasks the quietly persistent 

hes of the powerful . . . and if art cannot rebuff and contest this by fueling the political will and imagination 
of resistance, I wonder why we need it at all. So for me, an intricate art of noisy resistance is increasingly 
valuable.”® In 2018, he exhibited a series of artificial life paintings, virally degraded but brightly colored 
imagery that included blurred human forms against abstract backgrounds, crossed by lines that seem to 
come from his drawings of the 1980s. He titled the series Orlando and the Storm, referring again to the 
androgynous figure from Woolf’s novel, in which “the artist’s ambiguous Orlando avatar moves in such 
chaotic and noisy environments that normal figure/ ground relationships more or less merge, playing 
evasively with what is seen, what is suggested, what is repressed and what is desired.”'® The coming of the 
Covid-19 pandemic brought clarity to Nechvatal’s position on the viral vs. the actual. The rampaging 
Covid-19 virus forced people to stay at home, where they immersed themselves in online worlds in order to 
procure what they would otherwise have obtained through more personal interactions. In that trapped 
environment, people taking refuge from a deadly organic virus were more subject to computer viruses and 
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algorithmic tracking than ever before. Soon after lockdowns were ordered in spring 2020, Nechvatal wrote: 
You may now assume that both types of viruses—the virtual and the actual—point you towards distasteful death, that 
inconceivable, incurable, and deeply ridiculous affliction. But consider this: Although actual viruses were originally discovered 
and characterized on the basis of the disease and death they caused, most viruses are helpful to life in that they rapidly transfer 
genetic information from one bacterium to another, helping their hosts survive in hostile environments. It once was taken as 
scripture that you are living during the Anthropocene, with the human race heading towards extinction. But with you staying 
home, the rate of human pollution is down . . . You may, in light of memento mori, appreciate all of life more, given its inevitable 
doom." 


Across the decades since 1990, Nechvatal has remained active on many fronts, teaching, writing, and 
organizing exhibitions. His reputation, however, has always remained below the radar of most in the art 
world. But he seems resigned to the status. In summer 2023, he told an interviewer: “It would be 
unreasonable at this point for the results of my work to be anything but what they are: which is that lam a 
respected underground artist.”!? This book urges wider recognition for his work. 
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